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Sometimes, as in the Enneastylos and the so-called Temple
of Demeter at Paestuin, the curve was very pronounced ;
again, as in the Temple of Apollo near Miletos,1 it was
confined to the upper two-thirds of the shaft. It was ex-
tremely delicate in some archaic examples like the Temple
of Apollo at Corinth, as well as in classic buildings like the
Parthenon and E rechtheion. Tall shafts required a greater
amount of entasis than short ones, and smooth shafts more
than those of rough surface. The nature of the curve has
been shown by Penrose2 to be the hyperbola, applied,
however, in various ways. In the Parthenon, the vertex
of the curve falls below the stylobate; hence the profile of
the shaft exhibits a curve corresponding to one arm of a
hyperbola. In the Propylaia, in the Erechtheion and in
classic and post-classic buildings in general, the vertex of
the curve occurs above the base of the column; hence a
similar curvature is found above and below the vertex.
This symmetrical character in the curve of the entasis was
emphasized by Eoman and Kenaissance architects, and
thereby much of the charm of the curved profile was lost.
In order to secure this delicate curve in the profile of the
shaft, a full-sized mould or templet was probably necessary.
What led the Greeks to this refinement is not obvious.
Possibly it was to correct an optical effect. Heliodorus
Damianus of Larissa8 declared that a cylindrical column
would appear to be concave and therefore must be made
convex. Possibly the convex form passed over into stone
architecture from a primitive reed-bundle column,4 which
would exhibit a similarly curved outline produced by
superincumbent pressure. As a geometrical form, with-

1 Haussoullier, 75,                           8 De Opticis, XIV.

2 Penrose, 40.                                 * A.J.A., VI (1890), 52.